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ho understands the Constitutional provision,
he knows he does not vote directly for these
high officers; he votes for the men (the elec-
tors) -who in due time will elect the President
and Vice-President. The nest morning after
election day the people all over the United
States know the names of the next President
and Yiee-President, although as a matter of
fact, these officers have not yet been chosen.
If in any state the republican party casts the
most votes, the republican electors are
chosen; in democratic states the democratic
electors are chosen.

Electoral College.   On the second Monday
in January following the date of the Presi-
dential election, the electors who have been
chosen in every state meet in the capitals of
their states and proceed to vote by ballot for
President and Vice-President of the United
States.   Legislation was required to make the
above date conform to Amendment Twenty.
See ELECTORAL COLLEGE article, page 1195.
Election "by tlie House.   It is possible in
any election of President and Vice-President
that there is no choice* in the electoral col-
lege.   The Constitution prescribed that "the
person having the greatest number of votes
for President shall be the President, if such
number be a majority of the whole number
of electors.77   Now, to secure a majority of
the electors one candidate must receive more
votes than all the other candidates combined.
If he is not thus fortunate, the vote of the
electoral college is not decisive, and the elec-
tion of President and Viee-President is then
thrown on Congress.   The Constitution pre-
scribes that the House of Representatives
shall then choose the President, and this is
doubtless due to the fact that the House is
nearer to the people than is the Senate,   If
the election of President thus falls upon the
House of Representatives, it is provided that
the vote in the House shall be taken by states,
the entire representation from each state hav-
ing only one vote.    Therefore, the decision
of the majority of Representatives from a
state would control the single vote of that
state for President.    The election of Vice-
President, in case there is no choice in the
electoral college, falls to the duty of the Sen-
ate.

Twice in the history of the country the
election of President and Vice-President has
devolved upon Congress. In 1800 Jefferson
and Burr received the same number of elec-
toral votes and in the House of Representa-

tives Jefferson was elected. In 1824 in the
electoral college Jackson received 99 votes,
Adams, 84, Crawford, 41, and Clay, 37.
Jackson had a plurality of votes but lacked
32 of a majority. The House of Representa-
tives elected Adams.
Succession to the Presidency. The Vice-
President of the United States must have the
same qualifications as the President, for upon
the death, removal, or entire disability of the
latter, the Viee-President assumes the posi-
tion of President and retains it during the
remainder of the term for which the Presi-
dent was originally eleoted. Previous to 1886
there was no provision for succession beyond
the Vice-President; an embarrassing situa-
tion might have arisen had both the President
and Vice-President died in office, or become
disqualified. In the year named the Presi-
dential Succession Law was passed, providing
that after the Viee-President the Secretary
of State should succeed to the Presidency, if
he possessed the legal qualifications, and after
him in turn, the Secretary of the Treasury,
Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Post-
master-General, Secretary of the Navy and
Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary of
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and
the Secretary of Labor, later made members
of the Cabinet, are not included in the suc-
cession.
Qualifications of the President. The Con-
stitution declares that the President of the
United States must be thirty-five years of
age and a natural-born citizen, and that lie
must have resided within the country for
fourteen years previous to his election. One
of foreign birth can never attain to the Presi-
dency; a citizen of the United States whose
business has called him out of the country for
a period of fourteen years prior to the date
of nomination is ineligible unless his absence
has been in the discharge of government
duties. One who is abroad in his country's
service does not lose his residence here, but
for all political purposes is considered as not
having left the country,
Salary. The President of the United States
at first received a salary of $25,000 per
year. In 1873 it was doubled, but the law1
increasing it was coupled with an obnox-
ious proposition to increase the salaries of
members of Congress from $5,000 to $7,500,
which increase should date back to the be-
ginning of the Congress about to expire.
This act was called the Salary Grab; it was